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XXVIII.—Stray Notes on Ornithulogy in Indian. 
By Arran Hume, C.B. 


No. V. Emberiza striolata (Lichtenstein). 


Ir was when travelling through Rajpootana in March and April 
1868, that I first met with and identificd the Striolated Bunt- 
ing, until that time unknown in India*. I procured a few 
specimens both on the Taragurh Hill at Ajmere and at Mount 
Aboo; but I was travelling too rapidly to learn much, either of 
the haunts or habits of the species. 

Later in the year my friend Mr. Brooks procured specimens 
of the same species in the Etawah district ; and now recently, 
while detained at Ajmere for the purpose of negociating a 
treaty with the Jodhpoor Government, I have obtained nume- 
rous specimens and had ample opportunities of observing this 
pretty little bird, not only on Taragurh, but on all the bare 
rocky hills and ranges of the Aravallis (to which hill-system 
Mount Aboo also belongs) that I have yct visited. 

First brought to the knowledge of naturalists by Riippell, 
who found it in Nubia and figured it in his ‘Atlas’ (Vögel, 
Taf. 10, a), it has subsequently been met with in many parts of 
Northern Africa, Abyssinia, and Algeria, and is said to be not 
uncommon in the south of Spain. 

Hitherto, so far as I am aware, no authentic account of its 
nidification and eggs or details of its habits has appeared; and 
some little interest may therefore attach to the observations on 
these points that I have recently made. 

The Striolated Bunting is a permanent resident of the western 
and central portions, at any rate (I have not yet observed it on 
the northern), of that broad belt of bare rocky hills, mounds, 
and parallel detached ranges which, under the names of the 
Inewat and Aravalli Hills, run down from Delhi, and passing 
through or near Ulwur, Bhurtpoor, Jaipoor, Ajmere, Pali, and 
Seronie, culmimate in Mount Aboo (the highest of the whole 
series), which attains an elevation of 5500 feet above the level 
of the sea. These hills, running through and being studded 
about on an elevated sandy tract varying from 1000 to 1700 feet 

* See Ibis, 1869, p. 355. 
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above the level of the sea, rise from 200 to 1200 feet above the 
surrounding plain, few, if any (except Mount Aboo), much ex- 
ceeding in height the Taragurh Hill at Ajmere, which is said 
to have an elevation of 2900 feet. 

This chain, so far as I am acquainted with it, is composed 
almost exclusively of metamorphic rocks,—granite, greenstone, 
micaceous schists, syenite, and quartz, with various altered 
sandstones, being the characteristic minerals, though patches of 
limestone and marble are quarried more or less in many loca- 
lities. Very bare, bleak in winter and burning in summer, 
these hills, often conveying the idea of huge barrows of rocky 
débris, can boast scarcely any vegetation, except multitudes of 
huge candelabra-like, many-thorned, succulent Euphorbia, and 
a more or less sparse growth of lanky ghost-lke grass, which 
always appears withered and dead. Wrapt in the hues of dis- 
tance, these rugged and often very fantastically shaped hills 
and groups of hillocks afford the most beautiful backgrounds to 
every view, and give an inexpressible charm to every landscape, 
especially to those fresh from the rich but unvaryingly level 
plains of the rest of Upper India. Seen, however, close at 
hand they are bare, and in many cases desolate to a degree; and 
they are, in their sameness and churlish ruggedness, as wearying 
and discouraging to the traveller as they are, with rare excep- 
tions, unproductive to the ornithologist. 

A few pairs of the beautiful Banded Rock-Grouse (Pterocles 
fasciatus), of the Jugger-Faleon (Falco juggur), of the Brown 
Rock-Chat (Cercomela fusca), and of the Red-winged Bush- 
Lark (Mirafra erythroptera), with large companies of the Long- 
billed Vulture (Gyps indicus), all of which breed here, together 
with numbers of the Striolated Bunting, almost complete the 
catalogue of the resident avifauna, supplemented during the 
cold season by little flocks of Hutton’s and Stewart’s Buntings 
(Emberiza huttoni and E. stewarti) and solitary individuals of 
our well-known Pipit (undistinguishable from Pipastes arboreus 
of Europe), the Brown Rock-Pipit (Corydalla griseorufescens, 
nobis*), and the Common Kestrel (Tinnunculus alaudarius). 

Dreary and uninteresting as they seem to us, these great 
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stoncheaps (tlie best possible name for many of them) are the 
homes par excellence of the Striolated Bunting. Everywhere a 
dwarf withered grass peeps out in yellow tufts amongst the 
particoloured fragments, and furnishes the tiny seeds which, so 
fur as my observations both in April and November go, consti- 
tute the sole food of this species. 

Fearless, cheerful, active little birds, they flit rapidly up and 
down the rocky slopes, sportively chasing each other like children 
at play, or, pausing motionless for several minutes, sun them- 
selves on some grey rock’s broad bosom. But it is on the hills 
and amidst the rocks that they are here alone found. Scarcely 
a hundred feet below, the valley may stretch away all soft and 
green into the far distance, rich crops may wave, or the fea- 
thery golden-blossomed acacias smile invitations irresistible to 
Warblers and White-throats ; but our little Bunting is a moun- 
taineer, and, disdaining Capuan luxuries, clings to his much 
loved though inhospitable-looking alps. It is pleasant to watch 
a pair running and hopping about on the ground, pecking over 
stones and in amongst the stunted grass, and then flying to 
the topmost shoot of some many-branched Euphorbia hard by, 
where the female sits and plumes and suns herself, while the 
male alongside pours out his little feeble song. On a sudden 
both are off with a dart, twisting and turning in jerky flights, 
and dropping unexpectedly, as if shot, out of sight amidst rocks 
and grass. Towards the base of Taragurh some bygone chief- 
tain (for the “ Fort of Staro ” was once the stronghold of mighty 
men) has built a massive masonry dam across the bed of what, 
during the rainy season, may be a torrent, but now in the winter 
is only a tiny rill. The bed of the stream has been brought up 
level with the top of the dam by rough masonry, so that in the 
rains there is probably a tolerable waterfall here. Inside the 
masonry of the dam, opening with pillar-supported arches (in 
front of which the falling water would hang like a curtain), a 
vaulted chamber has been wrought. In the course of ages in- 
numerable cracks have opencd in the roof, the whole interior 
surface of which, dripping from the percolation of the water 
running overhead, is tapestried with luxuriant tresses of mai- 
denhair. Right and left the rocks rise precipitously ; and here 
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and there water dribbles sluggishly in long green mossy streaks 
down their grey faces. Iere it is that at the present time 
(November) our little Buntings, after a hearty breakfast on 
grass-sceds, come between 8 and 10 a.m. to drink. A few days 
ago I sat in one of the archways of the vaulted chamber for a 
couple of hours watching them, seeing at least a hundred pairs, 
and shooting some dozen or so. The birds always come in pairs, 
(this is the breeding-season), chasing each other, not with long 
flights, but flitting from Euphorbia to Euphorbia, or point to 
point of rock, until near one of these drinking-places, when, 
perching on the rock-face, where some tiny ledge affords a com- 
fortable footing, they drink for a moment greedily, then pause 
to squat where they stand and enjoy the warm sunshine, drink 
again, zealously pick out minute grains of quartz (which always 
abound in their stomachs), then sit and sun themselves again, 
and so on. Presently one will fly up, making a pretence of 
swooping at the other; and then off they go, skirmishing up the 
hill-side, one after the other, like a couple of kittens. 

The natives here call them “ Andhi Cherya,” which might be 
translated “ the blind birds,” a by no means inappropriate name, 
as they will often sit motionless until one’s foot is almost on 
them. The people, however, interpret it as signifying “the 
bird to which men are blind; ” and there is no doubt that their 
plumage harmonizes so well with the grey stones interspersed 
with reddish-yellow stunted grass, that even at short distances 
they are practically invisible so long as they remain, as they 
often will for ten minutes at a time, perfectly still. 

The breeding-season appears to be November: the natives 
say that they also lay early in July, at the commencement of 
the rains; but as to this I can say nothing. 

The very first birds that I shot, on November the 2nd, the 
day after I arrived here, proved on dissection to be breeding ; 
and out of the oviduct of a female shot on the 3rd, I took a 
nearly perfect though colourless egg. For several days we 
hunted without success, finding many nests that I believed to 
belong to this species, and seeing everywhere females about, 
straws in mouth, but meeting with no eggs. At last, on the 
12th of November, I myself accidentally stumbled upon two 
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nests. I was walking slowly, and, if it must be confessed, foot- 
sore and somewhat despondent, amid the loose blocks and rocky 
shingles of the southern flanks of the Taragurh Hill, when a 
female suddenly sprang up and darted off from within two 
inches of my foot. I looked down; and there, on the sloping 
hill-side, half overhung by a moderate-sized block of greyish 
quartz, was a little nest, from which the bird had risen, and on 
which I had been within an ace of stepping. Close at hand 
were two or three small tufts of yellow withered grass; but 
these were several inches distant from the nest. This latter 
(which, laid on the hill-side, was some three or four inches thick 
on the valley side and barely three quarters of an inch towards 
the hill) was composed at the base, and everywhere externally, 
of small thorny acacia-twigs and very coarse roots of grass. 
This, however, was a mere foundation and casing, on and in 
which the true nest was constructed of fine grass-stems, some- 
what loosely put together, the bottom being lined with soft 
white feathers. The egg-cavity was circular and cup-shaped, 
about 2°25 in. in diameter and 1:25 in. in depth, and contained 
two tiny, yellow-gaped, dusky-bluish, fluffy chicks, apparently 
just hatched, and one (as it proved) rotten egg. 

We drew back a few paces ; the female bird returned (we saw 
nothing of the male), and one of my men adroitly captured her. 
I took the egg, and, having made sure of the species, left the 
mother with her young ones. We had not moved five yards 
away before she was again sitting on her nest as unconcernedly 
as possible. 

Scarcely twenty yards further, on a slightly sloping slab of 
stone, partly overhung by a huge block, between two tufts of 
dry grass springing from the line of junction of the slab and 
block, I found a second, precisely similar nest, containing two 
fresh eggs, round which both parents flitted closely all the time 
I was occupied in examining and securing the eggs and nests, 
exhibiting no apparent signs of fear. 

The three eggs thus obtained were regular, moderately broad 
oval, slightly compressed towards one end, but somewhat obtuse 
at both. The shells were very delicate, and had a slight gloss. 
The ground-colour differed somewhat in all three: in one it was 
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pale greenish-, in another pale bluish-, and in the third faintly 
brownish-white. All were spotted, speckled, and minutely but 
not very densely freckled with brown, a sort of reddish olive- 
brown in two, rather more of umber in the third; small clouds, 
blotches, and streaks of the same colour, and of a pale purple, 
were intermingled with the finer markings. In two of the eggs 
the markings were far most numerous towards the large end, 
where in one they are partially confluent; in the third they are 
pretty evenly distributed over the whole surface, being, however, 
rather denser in a broad irregular zone round the iniddle of the 
egg. 

These eggs remind one not a little of those of Emberiza elegans, 
figured by Radde (Reisen im Süden von Ost-Sibirien, ii. Taf. v.), 
but are not nearly so broad. They are not very unlike the egg 
of E. pusilla, as figured by Dr. Bree, but they are narrower and 
more oval. 

On the 16th, near the base of Taragurh Hill, I found another 
nest, precisely similar to that already described, containing two 
fresh cggs. These were of the same general type as those 
already described, but were much more strongly marked. They 
were richly freckled and mottled with a fine umber-brown on 
a pale greenish-white ground, the markings being in both most 
dense at the large end (where there was a conspicuous confluent 
zone), and almost wanting at the smaller end. The purple 
spots, well marked on the first three eggs, were entirely wanting 
in these. As usual, we captured the female bird without the 
slightest difficulty. 

These five eggs (all I have as yet obtained) varied from ‘73 to 
‘75 in. in length, and from °48 to ‘53 in breadth. The nests 
from which they were taken were all at an elevation of about 
2000 feet above the sea-level ; but we found others later (empty 
or containing young ones), from 1500 to 2500 feet. 

Early in the morning of the 19th of November I climbed up 
the Mudar-Shah range (on the opposite side of the Ajmere 
plain to the Taragurh lull), which is very nearly, if not quite, 
2600 fect high. On the highest pinnacle of the long knife-like 
ridge a tiny square temple is perched, at one season of the year 
a place much resorted to by pilgrims. Inside the temple the 
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whole upper portion of the domed roof is thickly encrusted with 
what I may term confluent nests of our common Swift (Cypselus 
abyssinicus), a mass of feathers, straw, wool, and the hike, 
cemented together with inspissated saliva. All over the exterior 
of the temple are little arched recesses sunk about eight inches 
in the masonry; and in one of these, about five feet above the 
plinth, one of my people discovered a female Æ. striolata sitting 
on her nest. Going to the spot, I stood with my eyes within 
two feet of the bird; she, however, never moved, but sat calmly 
gazing at me with her bright dark eye. She looked so nice 
and sleek and cosy that I hesitated to disturb her; but the eggs 
of this species are almost, if not entirely, unknown in European 
collections, and I thought it only right to secure all I could; so 
I emptied a cap-box into my pocket, and had some soft rags 
torn to shreds, and then put my hand out gently to the nest. 
Away flitted the old bird, disclosing, alas! three fluffy nestlings ; 
I drew back my hand, and that very instant the female returned 
and hid the chicks under her. They were very young, and the 
morning air on this lone pinnacle was very cold; hence her 
extraordinary tameness. 

The nest, built on the flat bottom of the niche, was perfectly 
circular, with an external diameter at bottom of about 5°5 in., 
and an internal at top of about 2°5. The lower portion was 
composed of fine twigs, the upper portion and the lining of the 
cavity, so far as the young ones allowed this to be seen, of fine 
grass stems. Altogether the nest was about 2°5 in. high, and 
very neat and symmetrical. 

Judging from my present experience, I should say that three 
is the full number of eggs usually laid. 

I subjoin descriptions and exact dimensions taken from freshly 
killed specimens. 

Dimensions.—Male. Length 5°75 to 5°97; expanse 9°37 to 
9°75 ; tail from vent 2°45 to 2°75 ; wing from carpal joint to tip 
of longest primary 2°96 to 3:1, and when closed reaching from 
within 1'1 to 1°3 of the end of the tail; foot, greatest length 
from 1 to 1:1, greatest width from ‘63 to °8; bill from front 
36 to 39; weight from -45 to ‘5 oz. (Seven males measured 
and weighed.) 
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Female. Length 5°5 to 5'9; expanse 9 to 9'5 ; tail from vent 
2°2 to 2:72; wing from carpal joint to tip of longest primary 
2°87 to 2°96, when closed reaching from within 1:1 to 1:7 of 
the end of the tail; foot, greatest length 1:1 to 1:17, greatest 
width *72 to ‘8; bill from front ‘35 to '38; weight from °38 to 
‘6 oz. (Five females measured and weighed.) 

Description —The legs and feet were in some pale waxy- 
yellow, in some dingy, in some fleshy-yellow or yellowish-fleshy, 
the feet, especially at the joints, more or less tinged with brownish, 
the claws rather pale brown; the bill had the upper mandible 
brown, in some blackish-brown, the lower in some waxy-, in 
some fleshy-, and in some dingy yellow; irides brown. The 
male has the forehead, top of the head, and nape greyish-white, 
grey, or white, in different specimens, each feather with a con- 
spicuous, linear, median, black streak, a narrow, pure white 
superciliary stripe starting from the base of the bill and extend- 
ing behind the eye over the ear-coverts; the lores, and a 
moderately broad stripe directly behind the eye (and immedi- 
ately under the white stripe), involving the upper portions of 
the ear-coverts, black ; below this another, greyish-white stripe, 
involving the rest of the ear-coverts ; below this, starting from 
the base of the lower mandible, a black stripe; below this, from 
the lower angle of the lower mandible, a greyish-white stripe, 
which, again, is divided from the greyish-white of the chin by a 
narrow inconspicuous dark streak. 

In the fresh birds in breeding-plumage which I am describing, 
all these streaks and stripes are as clearly and sharply defined 
as if painted; but at other seasons, and in stuffed specimens, 
they are not so clear. The whole of the back, scapulars, and 
tertials are hair-brown, the former two very broadly, the latter 
more narrowly margined with pale, more or less sandy- or even 
rufous-brown. In many specimens the darker median streaks 
of the back-feathers are reduced to mere lines; and in some the 
rufous tinge on the upper back is well marked. The primaries 
and secondaries and their coverts are a mixture of hair-brown 
and rich rufous (recalling in colour the wings of Mirafra ery- 
throptera), the extent of each varying in different specimens, 
but the brown predominating in the earlier primaries and every- 
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where at the tips, and decreasing in extent in the hinder part 
of the wing and towards the bases of the feathers. The second 
primary, for instance, will be all brown, except a narrow rufous 
edging for the basal two-thirds of the outer web and a broad 
rufous stripe on the margin of the inner web for the same 
distance, while one of the later secondaries will be all rufous, 
except a narrow brown stripe running down the shaft till within 
one-third of the end of the feather, whence it gradually widens 
so as to occupy at the tip the whole of both webs. The rump 
and upper tail-coverts are much the same as the back, but in 
some specimens slightly more rufous than the lower back, and 
the longest of the coverts are in some specimens very narrowly 
tipped with very pale fulvous-white. The tail is hair-brown, 
darker than the brown portion of the quills, all the feathers 
externally very narrowly margined with pale rufous, except the 
external feather on each side, which has the whole outer web of 
that colour. The throat and upper breast are greyish-white or 
grey, with more or less numerous and conspicuous black median 
stripes on the feathers. Specimens differ widely in this respect : 
in some the greyish-white is a mere edging to dusky black fea- 
thers; in others only a few black spots and streaks peep out of 
an almost unbroken grey, and this among specimens killed at 
the same time and of apparently the same age. The lower 
breast and the whole lower parts of the body are pale greyish- 
rufous, all the bases of the feathers (only seen if their tips are 
lifted) being a sort of bluish-dusky ; the axillaries, wing-lining, 
and, in fact, the whole lower surface of the wings, except the 
points of the quills, a pale delicate salmon-rufous. 

The female only differs in being generally somewhat smaller, 
in having the white, grey, and black of the head, neck, throat, 
and breast much duller (and in many specimens overcast with 
a sandy or pale rufous shade), in the various stripes being less 
well marked, and in having the dark spots and streaks of the 
throat and breast almost obsolete. 


